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The December Number of Poretry 
will be a 


MeEmorIAL TO HarriET Monroe 


The present issue was already prepared 
for the press when the news of her death 
in Peru on September 26, 1936, reached 
Chicago. The poetry section of neither the 
November nor the December Number has 
been altered. The memorial will occupy 


the prose section in December 
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PRIZE-AWARD NUMBER 


NOVEMBER 1936 


WALKING-STICKS AND PAPERWEIGHTS 
AND WATERMARKS 


— AMONG sceptre-headed 
weeds and daisies swayed by wind, they said, 
“Don’t scatter your 
stick, on account of the souls.” Led 
trom sun-spotted 
paths, we went “‘where leafy trees meet 
overhead and noise of traffic is unknown’— 
the mind exhilarated 
by life all round, so stirringly 
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alive. The root-handled cudgel 

with the bark left on, the woodbine smell- 
ing of the rain, 

the very stones, have life. Little 

scars on church-bell 
tongues put there by the Devil’s claws - 
authentic phantoms, ghosts, and witches, transformed 

into an invisible 


fabric of inconsistency 


motheaten by self-subtractives — 
now as outright murderers and thieves, 
thrive openly. 
An epigraph before it leaves 
the wax, receives 
to give, and giving must itself 
receive, “difficulty is ordained to check 
poltroons,” and courage achieves 
despaired of ends. Oppositely 


jointed against indecision, 
the three legs of the triskelion 
meeting in the 
middle between triangles, run 
in unison 
without assistance. Yet, trudging 
on two legs that move contradictorily, 
irked by ghosts and witches, one 


does not fear to ask for beauty 
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Marianne Moore 


that is power devoid of fear. 
A bold outspoken gentleman, cheer- 
ful, plodding, to- 
the-point, used to the atmosphere 
of work — who here 
appropriate to the thought of 
permanence, says, “this is my taste, it might not 
be another man’s’”— makes clear 


that stark sincere unflattery, 


. } arthe 
pot farthest 





rom self-defensiveness and nearest; 
as when a seal 
ithout haste, slowly is impressed 
and forms a nest 
on which the raised device reversed, 
shows round. It must have been an able workman, 
studious and self-possessed, 


a liker 


f solidity, 


vho gave a greenish Waterford 
slass fool’s cap w ith summit curled down t 


itself as the 


slass grew, the look of tempered sword 


steel, and three re d 

fishscale-burnished antimony- 

tin-and-lead’s smoky water-drop type-metal 
smoothness emery-armored 
against rust. Its subdued gloss\ 
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splendor leaps out at the eye as 
form dramatizes thought, in the glass 
witchball and air- 
twist cane. This paperweight, in mass 
a stone, surpass- 
ing it in tint, enlarges the 
fine chain-lines in the waterleaf weighted by 
its hardened raindrop surface. 
The paper-mould’s similarly 


once unsolid waspnest-blue, snow- 

white, or seashell-gray rags, seen through, show 
sheepcotes, turkey- 

mills, acorns, and anvils. ‘Stones grow,” 

then stop, and so 
do gardens. ‘Plants grow and live; men 
grow and live and think.” Uvtilizey la poste 

aerienne, trade will follow 


the telephone. ‘The post’s jerky 


cancellings ink the stamp, relet- 

tering stiltedly, as a puppet- 
acrobat walks 

about with high steps on his net, 

an alphabet 


f 


of words and animals where the 
wire-embedded watermark’s more integral 
expressiveness had first set 


its alabaster effigy. 
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Marianne Moore 


In bark silverer than the swan, 
esparto grass, or so-called Titan 
parchment tougher 
than Hercules’ lion-skin — Span- 
ish, Umbrian, 
eastern, open, and jewelled crowns, 
corroborate the dolphin, crane, and ox; sealed 
with wax by a pelican 


studying affectionately 


a nest’s three-in-one cartwheel tri- 
legged face. ‘‘For those we love, live and die” 
the motto says. 
And we do. Part pelican, I, 
doubting the high- 
way’s wide giant trivia where 
three roads meet in artificial openness, 
am obliged to justify 


outspoken cordiality. 


Firm-feathered juniper springing 
from difficult ground, the sky trembling 
with power, the rain 
falling upon the bird singing, 
modest printing, 
on honest paper properly 
trimmed, are gifts addressed to memory, and a 
gift is permanent, shining 


like the juniper’s trinity 
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of spines. An unburdensomely 
worthy officer of charity, 
the evergreen 
with awlshaped leaves in whorls of thre« 
successively 
firm. “On the first day of Christmas 


my true love he sent unto me, part of a 
bough of a juniper-tree,” 
javelin-ed consecutively. 


Marianne Moo: 


[64] 
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INQUIRIES 


NO ONE KNOWS 


No one knows from whence he came, only 


That somehow he was clumsily there, small 


And among the weaker, and not at all 


Happy at first, hungry, afraid, and lonely. 


ind yet this creature made of himself a king; 
Not only by cunning, also by some other 
Power he had over his stronger brother, 


The tusked or taloned, or the swift of wing. 


1 


More strange than this the images he made 


Of wonder he suspected in the growing 





Of the root and grain he gathered, in the blowing 


Of mighty tempests, in the silence of the glade. 


Now he denies them; even the one glory 
, t ms 
Above all others, even the song within 


By which he conquered the complaining din 


Made by the sufferings of the transitory. 


No one knows from whence he came, or why. 
And to a question he will answer that living 
Is but a purposeless adventure, giving 


No knowledge beyond the knowing that he must die. 
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LOUD ENCLOSURE 


A house must have a roof; were it not so 

The mind by its own loudness dulled might range 
Among the stars, a not repellent change 

From tiresome contacts with the row on row 

Of small preoccupations. So I thought, 

Wearied first by myself, then by a book 

From which I learned that mankind undertook 
No purposeful attempt, and came to naught. 


The stars are not the earth, and fill the night 
With mystery, and silence may be there 


A sound of which our minds are unaware, 
Except we chance upon this strange delight. 


Or so I dreamed, and then awoke to see 
The roof above my head, derisively. 


NO GATE 


Death is no gate to life! And yet there is 
An incompleteness in the given years, 
Harassed by feeling beauty in arrears, 

To mark them with a questioning emphasis. 
At last the body’s cells deplete and die 

And know oblivion — or we say they do 
Who know not death, nor any certain clue 
To something more than living and its lie. 
Death is no gate to life; but if the form 
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Frederick ten Hoor 





Dissolving underground was but the husk 
Of animation in this troubled dusk, 


Death is subsidence of a little storm. 


| Yet who can say, who has not suffered death, 


That nothing follows the expended breath? 


THE CATERPILLAR LEAI 


A caterpillar ripples across my path 

A hairy motion into and out of sunlight 

Indefinitely patterned by moulting trees - 

And vanishes among the colored leaves. 

The one I lift to find him is ochreous, 

Imperfect, beetle-bitten, slug-defiled, 

Stained by disaster, and then incredibly 

Beautiful in my hand, as if it were 

The portrait of itself by one who knew 

The last requirement of foliage. 

It is a thing to treasure, but not to keep; 

Better to let it fall, flutter slowly 

To settle upon its fellows dusted by death, 

And offer me the memory of this perfection: 

A leaf in the mind, like a caterpillar 

Upon its way to spin a dark cocoon, 

Later to emerge and mean something 

Unpredictable by a man strolling 

No matter how thoughtfully among dead leaves. 
Frederick ten Hoor 
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REFLECTION FROM ROCHESTER 


But wretched Man is still in arms for fear. 


“From fear to fear, successively betrayed’ 
By making risks to give a cause for fear 


(Feeling safe with causes, and from birth afraid), 


By climbing higher not to look down, by mere 
Destruction of the accustomed because strange 


(Too complex a loved system, or too clear), 


By needing change but not too great a change 
And therefore a new fear . . . man has achieved 
All the advantage of a wider range, 


Successfully has the first fear deceived, 

Thought the wheels run on sleepers. This is not 
The law of nature it has been believed. 
Increasing power (it has increased a lot) 
Embarrasses “‘attempted suicides,”’ 


Narrows their margin; policies that got 


“Virility from war” get much besides; 
The mind, as well in mining as in 


cas 


War’s parallel, now less easily decides 
On a good root-confusion to amass 
Much safety from irrelevant despair. 


Mere change in numbers made the process crass. 
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We now turn blank eyes for a pattern there 





Where first the race of armaments was made; 
Where a less involute compulsion played. 


“For hunger or for love they bite and tear.” 





William Empson 


William Empson 


TO AN ELDER POET 


To be able 


and not to do it 
Still as a flower. 
No flame, 
a flower spent 
with heat — 
lovely flower 
hanging 
in the rain. 
Nev er! 
Soberly — 


whiter than day 
Wait forever 
shaken by the rain 


for ever ! 






William Carlos Williams 
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HOW OTHERWISE 
EQUILIBRIUM 


Under the conscious, shallow, daily mind 
There may be depths of being half aware 
Of a terrific progress through the air, 

A cosmic speed to which the eye is blind. 


Perhaps an unknown inner nerve vibrates, 
And man, unstable, hot and cold, unready, 


Gropes for some staff of thought to hold him steady 


While his round earth spins and disintegrates. 


How otherwise could he, so brief, contrive 
Even with passionate prayer and patient fasting, 
A tall incredible word like Everlasting, 

Amid his dizzy efforts to survive? 


Is it a towering mast, or just a spar 
Afloat on reeling waves, to which he clings 
While oceans whirl their inconceivable rings 


And he sinks down on his revolving star? 
SPELL 


The rose is not a stranger any longer; 
The rose has uncurled its dificult moments 
And stands open, fully blown, 
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May Lewis 


Holding all the petals it has known infolded, 
Wide to the world. 


Not courage will destroy the rose 

But the way the garden goes 

Daily away from the sun: 

If the earth held still 

And could be faithful to one embrace, 
The rose would not fall 

And the heart might remain enchanted 
Once and for all. 


AND PIRANESI ADMIRED DUNGEONS 


Catherine the Great of Russia knew herself 
A person naturally frank and cheerful, 
But wrote down in her diary this statement: 


Not everyone likes cheerfulness or frankness. 


The sallow valetudinarian unfurls a fan 


But carefully excludes the morning breeze. 


The lady with the alabaster sleek enameled cheek 
Puts up a parasol against the sun. 


May Lewis 
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DROUGHT 
GOOSE-GRASS HARVEST 


Beyond the black austerity the rain 

Prodded the April fields to burgeoning 
Greenlier than in any ancient spring: 

A promissory beauty of bright grain. 

June filled his ears with the ebullient mirth 
Of slender wheatstalks beckoning in the hou: 


Of light’s renewal; the spikes, like a feathered showe1 


Of upright arrows, nibbled the hairy earth. 


Midsummer whirled a steel-white whip of flame 


Over the cringing acres; the sun’s caress 


3Zurnt to the heart of earth; death scrawled his name 


Upon the sky in amber bitterness. 
Slow in the dusk he mows against his need 


This harvest of lean grass and brittle weed. 


FUTILE FURROW 


Slave to a bitter grief he travails, shackled, 
Delving the barren turf, the intricate web 

Of secret root. Bound to the wincing hub 

Of days, he moves; hackamored and buckled, 
From dawn to dark he treads the dusty furrow, 
Mumbling the clods of ash for the ancient seed ; 
Startling the crows from the sun-shrivelled bud; 


aah 
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Gleaning the meager grain for the stark 


cag 


] lis fields are 


No birds sing in 


waste, 


the yield is dwarfe 
his pastures; the gaunt 
j 


Scatter their wizened fruit; the lichens, 





] érne Bright 


tomorrow. 


d and dry; 


trees 


gray 


On the bole, are ghost of spring. The sudden snows 
Bite the lean heart like flame, that man alive 
May know that all his strife is for the grave. 
Verne Bright 
ONE WHO CAME IX GH 
The sumac bears the red burns of |} 
Who walked these haunted hills with frosty flame. 
Che gold-seared corn in hazy bottom lands 
Has known her crisp swift step. Who knows her name? 
Who knows the sorceress ? — the golden shrew 
Who came ay last night and in a mood 
Of t ssion sent a loud hk 
Of burning yellow streaking this green wood? 
When shall we seek her? on this afternoo: 
Of sliding purple shadows, sleepy hazes? 
Or at red rising of the bonfire moon? 
How shall we find he aunts, her secret mazes? 
Whence came the girl — and whither has she fled? 
This flame-thin leaf could tell — but it is dead. 


Tho 


mas W. Duncan 
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ON A THREAD 


THE OBSERVER 


I lie on a seaward dune among ripe grasses 





Studying earth’s geometry: the arc 
Repeated in wave, in shore, in wing —I mark 


(Like the swung grass on the sand) where the wind passes. 


MADONNA ENTHRONED 


The littlest birds are the ones I want for my own 

The little swallows that angle above the moat, 

The hummingbird with his pulsing rainbow throat, 

Or that happiest bird that the Christ Child holds in His hand 
Whose fiuting note echoes the angel band 

That fiddles and sings around the Madonna’s throne. 


DUTCH GARDEN 


The shadow of a bird turns 

Across the white window-blind 

And my mind 

Goes to a garden where the day burns 
And the fountain-jet is bent. 

All the roses have different smells: 
The red roses smell warm and red; 
The pink roses have a fainter scent. 
On the gravel paths are tiny shells, 
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And in the pool behind the dahlia bed 
There is a goldfish, old beyond belief, 
Whose tail is like a water-faded leaf. 


LA MUTA 


This is the continuity, the thread 

On which our days are threaded, that the sun 
Has never failed to leave his ocean bed 

Nor failed to set when his half-round is run. 
Elizabeth Gonzaga, Raphael 

Painted —a woman’s face as mine might be. 
What her eyes saw her mute lips cannot tell: 
The sun that rose beyond the vine-ridged hill, 
That sank at twilight in the hidden sea. 

This is the continuity, the thread, 


The manifesto of eternity. 


Bertha Ten Eyck James 


Bertha Ten Eyck James 
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FIVE POEMS 


VISTA 


A weight above 
The tremulous trees, 
I fall no lower 
Than the knees 

On which I creep 


To the crumbling-over 


Of the cliff’s stalk, steep as the breath of 


A seed below 

The flurried roots, 

I spring no higher 

Than corn shoots 

When it leaves the hands 
That swing and sow — 


For the rasping maw of the minx-eyed 


A life within 

The cloud of death, 
I die less steadily 
Than this breath 
That meets the air 
As rain the river, 


As sun the sea . 


But as dreams meet .. . never 





























Mary Ray McCullar 
The cliff, the roots, the river’s heart 
Are as strange as we, 
Are as broken apart, 
Are as high, as low, 
As alive in death 


As I, breathing air, who would breathe your breath. 


We are the cliff 
And the river’s heart 
That may not meet, 


pees 7 
hat may not part. 


PACE 


Why have we come to look again 


Upon a scene we may not see? 


The cow will daily spread her path 
Of stiffened grass from tree to tree, 
And hourly this fruited air 

Will bend beneath the drunken bee, 
And this repeated curve is good, 


But not for us its symmetry. 


Why do we pound with breaking feet 
‘his pitiless pasture for retreat 
From the inviolable black heat 

Of change? Defeat, a lush defeat, 
Is evident in the flattened grass 


That pulses skyward as we pass. 
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Despair and grief and apathy 

Delay our movement as we move 
Forward to peace, backward to love, 
Which we see now and never see. 


The spreading cow, the reeling bee 
May pattern what they may not know 
From bough to bud, from leaf to snow. 
But we who know where we would go 
And will the limits of the line 

Must race to be the mockery 


Of living form in this design. 


We may not pause to look again 
Upon a dream not meant to be, 
Moving to death with flying breath 
And eyes too swiftly-pulled to see. 


SWAN 


The throat of snow 
Is loath to feel 
Its slippery kinship 
With the eel; 


Yet there in plumed 
And fiery breath 
The serpent savors 
Life and death. 





So sharp 
Our 
[ pon the 


roott 


Ma \ Ray McCullar 


INDIAN SUMMER 


| 

so tall 
eans 
a3 
oulder of the sun, 
ht upon your hea 
)7 ? 
1s ler than the moon. 
II 
. 1: 

t fe 


The blue ¢ leaves 

. 1 . 
Craw! \ ( I ets and the doves 
7 - j . J, lt; _ A L 
ine evenin €ams; the padding Garr 


vays a 


Lift the 


Color n 


tain 


intain, steadies, moves. 


Iil 


Lo" iour 


orning, sweet and full. 


; 
} 


Us besie ge tite f 
irsues us, seer and foo 
H LIGHT, THE BOUGH 


find it there, 


oul ng gold and rough, 
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Break the fruit and taste enough 
Nectar though the wine be spilled. 
Sound to wind the branches willed. 
You may shake them bare. 


You may peel the husk of light, 
Bite the rotting seed of wine. 
Musical will be the sign 

And tempo of the night. 


Hearken! you must hear it well. 
Look! the color twines to touch. 
O drink deeply! there is much 
Living shaped of hell. 


(What is color if light be dead? 
What is food upon the tongue 
If the mind will not be fed? 
What is sound that is not sung? 


Cup your hand about the bell. 
I would go without singing and laughter. 
Bind the color. Burn the smell. 


Saw the tree to plane a rafter. 


x 


I would be gone. What matter now 
That the night be flower-curled? 
I would forget the light, the bough, 
The broken world. 
Mary Ray McCullar 
{80} 











WALKING THROUGH DAYLIGHT 
THE ANCIENT DEAD 


Their laurels cold, the ivory stare glazed, 


the noble statues of the great: 


bronze on basalt pedestals 
with tracings of beasts and flowers, 
lion-tail, swift bull, lacquered 


sun of Aegeus 

frozen in winter 

on important streets 

and the flakes falling 

on green bronze, 
faded 

now until spring. 
> . = 
Builders 

poems and temples, 
their sculptured lips 
ers of fire to the wastes of winter. 
Sometimes I wonder: what is it? 


all so remote now 


. acracked plaster frieze, a pillar 
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shaped like a lily; bits of marble 
chiselled and polished . . . 


but at times recalled 
by living makers 


that whether a myth is a horned horse or 
smokeroaring airbird or mechanical dragon 


Vil 


still we can open lids of ancient tombs 


and find not dust, but wings beating 


white fugues to the wastes of winter. 


WILD BOYS OF THE ROAD 


.... for I remember eyes in which the States 
reflect their endless panoramic sweep. . . . 


A trekking caravan on narrowing trail 


of hungry urchins (subway, cell or slum) 


tramping past signboards, disinherited, 
dispersed for picking crumbs. Coast to coast 


the sod of neighing prairie darkly gleams 
with jungle fires, shelters for the night. 


Crazed by nostalgia of benzine fumes, 


negro and yankee, jew and wop; they start 


with desperate zest but never to arrive. 
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William Pillin 


Thunder of sierras, gusting gales, 


the dust of Arizona in their throats; 


tough harbingers of breadless days 


combing the piers, pleading on hostile streets 


nameless and homeless; hobo kids, young tramps 


whistling, intent against familiar jinx 


alll 


of badge and uniform near railroad ties; 


there is an absent stare in their eyes 


puzzled and ravenous: some day the trains 


will stop fo! them or else be dashed 


against their suddenly articulate demands. 


BRONZED MEN 


After breathing the stale dust of cities 
which are faded rooms in an old building 
I have a clean and violent longing 

to find a long whiteness, to be among 
bronzed men living in brilliant daylight 


of a clay desert and black hills slanting. 


O falcons aspiring to sun’s laurel! 
Beware of the merchants who scribble 
on the blank pages of your lives 

till everything is paper and figures 
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and the spilled ink is your death-warrant. 
They will bind you with a million gadgets 
till your muscle is limp among ruins 

for even the straight pillars of banks 

are ruins cluttering beautiful landscape. 


Be not caught in the terrible m: 
of traffic & lights & excavations 
& a million books & a million songs 

& dances in which only the feet whirl 

& kisses in which only the lips feel 

& autos & ugly clothing & 

methods & fashions & attitudes. 

Better to have only a pot and a basket 
than be distracted by tension of numbers. 


For behold how between mountain snows 

and strong brown earth under clear skies 

a race of people lives in beauty 

sheltered in clay from cool winds 

that drift from the crags of the Smokies, 

With a few things to work with and poetry 

and a song that has tears in it and laughter, 
breathing like green trees, loving completely 

the bronzed men walking through brilliant daylight 
being naked and unburdened and beautiful. 


William Pillin 

















HARRIET MONROE 
DECEMBER 23, 1860 — sEPTEMBER 26, 1936 


>" SATURDAY morning, September 26, 1936, there 
arrived in Chicago, within two hours of one another, 
two cablegrams from Arequipa, Peru. ‘The first said that 
Harriet Monroe, returning from Buenos Aires to the United 
States by way of the west coast of South America, had been 
stricken in that Andean city by cerebral hemorrhage. The 
second said she had died that morning. 


What shock grief this tragic news brought to her 


family and the staff of Porrry we leave our readers to be- 
lieve. What it means to the friends of this magazine, to 
the poets who for twenty-four years have appeared in its 
pages, to followers of modern poetry and unnumbered readers 


everywhere, will be a sorrowful and triumphant fact in any 


: a 
record of Our time fh; recognizes one orf its heroic achieve- 
ments. The sorrow is still too close to allow a full recogni- 
tion of all this loss will mean. But to those who knew Harriet 


Monroe personally or followed the story of her life, a knowl- 
edge of triumph has been present too long to permit even a 
momentary clouding by the helpless dismay that afflicts us 
at the moment these lines are written, a day after her death 
in a land so far distant from the city she loved and from 
the work by which her vision and genius honored it. 

In the coming days this will be said many times, better 
than it can be said here. It will be said in Porrry by friends 
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who loved her, editors who worked with her, and distin- 
guished poets she discovered and published to the world. The 
memory that crowds first is personal — and incredulous that 
her valiant character will be heard and seen no more. Her 
brisk energy and love of life have stopped and with them, 
for many persons, there stops one of the liveliest reminders 
of what life in its keenest purpose, zest, and courage can be. 
But what has ended for those beyond her immediate acquaint- 
ance — and what endures — is a force of confidence, a life- 
time of high desires and intrepidity that leaves our own la- 
bors pinched and meagre, a faith in art that never rested 
until it had enriched the lives around her with one of the 
noblest pleasures true living depends on. 





Her life was long and complete, but neither of these facts 
was easy to believe in the presence of her fresh enthusiasms 
and incredible energies. For the past two years she had 
been writing the story of her life, and hoped to publish it next 
autumn on Poetry’s twenty-fifth birthday. Its final chapter 
was written on the high seas south of the Equator; it will 
be sent back to Chicago and printed in the coming months. 
Few books will hold a more vigorous sense of the years they 
chronicle. She was born in a city whose charter was not yet 
thirty years old, and she lived to see it become a world 
metropolis. She outlived the age of the pioneers and the age 
of the victors, but she refused to forget the strength of the 
first or the unrealized opportunities of the second when a 
new age of doubt came. She inherited that heroic impulse 
of the American people that has been buffeted by rancors 
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and grievances, but she never forgot its promise or denied 
the claim it laid on its inheritors. She passed her girlhood 
in a frontier country. She was equally stirred by action and 
by books. During her eastern school days she first discovered 
her creative gift, and next found, against an afflicting shy- 
ness, her equal gift for friendship, for travel, and for that 
zeal of adventure that never deserted her. She saw in eastern 
cities the makers of art and books; she discovered in western 
states and mountains the splendors of America long before 
they were exploited by writers and tourists. These divided 


explorations she centered in her native city, and here it was, 
at the Columbian Exposition in 1893, that she first shared 
those discoveries with her contemporaries and found her first 
fame. Then followed an interval of twenty years of striving 
and disillusionment that slowly brought her to the greatest 
purpose of her life and disclosed her real destiny. She had 
known the joys of travel in Europe, in the far West, and even 
across Siberia to China in 1910 and thus around the globe, 
but she also saw that the time was slow in intelligence, dull 
in art, indifferent to the most vital activities of the mind, 
and that poetry had fallen into disuse and dishonor. In 
1912, at an age when most people consider the moment for 
action past, she braved public skepticism, personal reputa- 
tion, and unknown risks by launching Poetry. 

The first issue in October, 1912, appeared at the fateful 
moment. The hour was ripe for utterance and a new gen- 
eration was ready to speak. She was among the earliest to 
realize this, and Porrry was one of the first places in which 
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a new art was revealed. She alone combined the editorial 
foresight and practical shrewdness that could make such an 
institution possible over a quarter-century. She alone de- 
manded successfully the support of her townsmen and the 
response of poets to vindicate her daring. She was perhaps 
the first modern editor of verse to step outside personal pref- 
erence and prejudices, to foster a vigorous eclecticism of 
choice, to take in many schools of craft, to welcome dissenters 
as editors and defiant talents as contributors. She had the 
aid oi loyal and disturbing associates, beginning with Alice 
Henderson and Ezra Pound, and she knew their value to lie 
more in disagreement than in easy harmony. She had the 
acumen to welcome advice and stimulation from many quar- 
ters, but it was her eye that finally read and admitted the 
manuscripts Poetry published, and to her generosity and 
respect they finally owe their appearance in these pages. It 
is unnecessary to name again the men and women who repaid 
this enthusiasm with the honor they brought to the maga- 
zine. ‘Io do so would be to compile a roster of most of the 
distinguished talents of our time. On it would stand her 
own name, for it was during these years that she found her 
own fuller voice and spirit, and wrote them into prose and 
poems that record a lifetime’s alertness and attention. She 
published her books, she made further travels to East and 
West, twice to Europe and the Mediterranean, once to Mex- 
ico, and again across the Pacific to China to visit her sister 
in Peking. The years mounted, but each one opened pros- 
pects of new explorations. They came in manu 
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books as well as on land and sea, and last August there came 
the longest and strangest of them all. 

She sailed southward from New York along the coasts of 
the Americas to attend in mid-September the meetings of 
the international literary society, P.E.N., in Buenos Aires. 
Her first letters told of the long voyage and of stops at Rio 
de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, both veiled in mists for her ar- 

al but topped by magnificent mountains and snowy sum- 
mits. She reached Buenos Aires on September 4th and soon 

ixed in the gathering forces of the Congress: 


Ihe sun shines from the north to take the edge off chilly winds, 


and delegates are arriving from evervw 





I have met some 
from India, Norway, Australia, France, Iraq, and Egypt Argen- 











tina’s President will receive us tomorrow, and the sessions will 
egin. . . . The inaugural “preparatory session” of the Congress 
at four ock. Sunday there will be an afternoon excur- 
sion to Tigre from Monday through the week we shall be 
ty busy with sessions, luncheons, receptions, and two gala per- 
ances, oO! ing at the famous opera house. We delegates 
been phot iphed and interviewed until all Argentina should 
aware ol! S 
\ week late 
Our Congress of 44 nations is almost ove! only one session more 
ind it would make a fine story, with many laughs and ironies 


I only had time to write it. Most of the comedy will have 








mitted from my December editorial, which I h to bring 

ith me, but perhaps a few episodes can rem here 

been such inefficient chairmen — a new one at each session — 
olitics and split-hair metaphysics have run away with the 
scheduled programs and nothing ch literary has been done. As 
speech has to be given in French, Spanish, and English, prog- 

ress is slow at best However, it has been interesting to watch 
the clash of nations and personalities. One afternoon I really 
thought French and Italian would come to blows —TI never heard 
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such violent fury as one Italian threw into the air. The populace 
has crowded in to such a degree that yesterday we delegates had 
to clear our way through to the entrance. It took half an hour and 
one “delegada” had her skirt torn off. As a character study of 
speakers and others it has been absorbing. Nearly all Europe and 
South America are represented and some of the Orient. 

This morning was to have begun with speeches on the future 
of poetry, for which I wrote a brief oration to tell the ignorant 
world about our renaissance. But did poetry get a chance against 
a hold-over discussion of the which-and-whatness of reason and 
intelligence? Never a minute, and I doubt if we are squeezed into 
the final overcrowded session. I did raise my voice once — for 
some sarcastic remarks on a proposed P.E.N, magazine which was 
to start in three or four languages on a shoestring, and that will 
probably be my only spurt of speech. But the contacts have been 
great fun—the contrasts, egoisms, furious quarrels! Marinetti 
and a pretty Hindoo in a sari have been the popular stars, cram- 
ming their fingers (to change the metaphor) into every pie. The 
President of the Republic gave us a grand luncheon yesterday, and 
there are excursions, teas, gatherings of groups, etc. But this must 
get off tonight... . 


She had originally arranged to cross the Andes and Chilean 
lakes to Santiago and Valparaiso, returning to New York 
by way of the coasts of Peru, Ecuador, and Colombia and 
the Panama Canal. Then came a new plan: 


I am all of a tremble before confessing my latest extravagance 
I am going to take the Inca trip along with a nice English author, 
Norah Rowan Hamilton! This means breaking my voyage at 
Mollendo after a three days’ sail, spending two days at Arequipa, 
and going on to Cuzco which is near most of the temples, and ar- 
riving in New York on the Santa Clara two weeks later than the 
Santa Lucia —that is, about October 20th. However, the Inca 
ruins are the one thing, after the Andes, I have most wanted to 
see in this big continent, and when another woman advanced the 
same idea, and everyone said September was the best season of all 
the year for the trip, I was tempted beyond my power of resist- 
ance. So I hope you can carry on a little longer. 
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This was written on September 11th. Two weeks later the 
cable messages arrived from Peru. 


To write in memory of one who disliked equally the ex- 
tremes of fulsome personal tribute and niggling qualification, 
and whose great generosity was never ostentatious, is far from 
easy. Her temperament harmonized warmth and justice in 
a way that must influence everyone’s effort in paying homage 
to her. She loved human contacts equally with the rewards 
and perils of art. She knew her own prejudices and loyal- 
ties, and disguised no candor or compulsion she felt in ad- 
hering to them, but she never closed herself away from the 
challenge of ideas, dispute, or dissenting opinions. She was 
selfish only in retaining, among duties and public activities 
often of the most thankless kind, her self-respect ; she knew 
that generosity had led her to more errors than denials or 
deference. Mixing as she did in a world of personal col- 
lisions, rancors, and rivalries, she kept her balance by re- 
maining aloof to gossip and intrigue, politics and clans, for 
though she could feel the charm of the vulgar as strongly 
as the power of the pure, she saw above either of these the 
supremacy of an art that transcends humanity. 

No one who heard her talk will ever forget her fund of 
memories and anecdotes — of early days and late, of books 
and theatres, travels and people. In one of her last conver- 
sations in Chicago she recalled a vivid moment of her ear! 
womanhood. It was years before PorTry began, when she 
was passing through a period of deep anxiety and conflict. 
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One evening she walked out along Lake Michigan with her 
beloved sister Lucy, with whom she shared the years of early 
study, travel, and discovery. The day was leaden and the 
weather harsh, and her spirit had failed her for weeks. They 
strode in their winter robes along the clashing lake and were 
silent. Presently her sister broke the silence by speaking 
Gautier’s poem, L’Art. The exquisite stanzas fell on the 
forbidding air and brightened it. 


.. Tout passe L’art r 


Seul a I'éte 





buste 


; 
ie 
Sur le 


it a la cit 


The listener felt her heart and spirit lift. She regained the 
P 
force and exaltation of her conviction. She heard the thought 
that was central and primary to her entire career: 
— All things return to dust 
Save beauties fashioned well; 


The bust 
Outlasts the citadel. 


Oft doth the plowman’s heel 

Breaking an ancient clod, 
Reveal 

A Caesar or a god. 


The gods, too, die, alas! 
But deathless and more strong 
Than brass 
Remains the sovereign song. 
This was the faith she lived and worked by, measuring 
her success or failure by it and asking her contemporaries 
to do likewise. With it went a faith in her country and the 
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forces that discovered and built it, and she combined these 
loyalties in the great service she performed for American 
poets. No one can think it wrong that she died in the midst 
of a new adventure, climbing the steep slopes of the Andes 
toward the shattered halls and temples of the Incas, and that 
she lies buried upon those heights in an ancient city built by 


Pizarro fifty years after the coming of Columbus, facing 
| 


the West, looking out from the crest of America toward 


the immense reaches of its coastlines and the boundless plains 
D> ed 1 


cific, an explorer and adventurer to the last. 














inds of the world are bl n 
But e is clear. 
h neve i star is glowing 
, ' , 
h iirless, sheer 
I le dark, keep going — 








Ti caught where the dawn is b 1g 
Vi stop to your wand, 

Where worlds their orbits are staking 

: eet will stand. 

At the edge of the dark you'll be taking 
he sun in your hand, 
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REVIEWS 


ACTUAL AND ARCHAIC 


£ 


Adam & Eve & The City, by William Carlos Williams. 

The Alcestis Press. 

Williams’ manner of writing is richer than it seems, and 
since no student of American poetry is likely to neglect it 
Wwe may expect much further and surprising elucidation of 
its qualities. If “literature is damned from one end to the 
other” as Williams once remarked, his own poems have 
earned a singular damnation at this end, where it is some 
times hard to distinguish between the half-damned 
wholly reprieved. We have only to consider how a techniq 
once so precisely adapted to saying 





so much depends 
upon 


a red wheel 

barrow 
was extended without loss of integrity to handle the symbol 
of The Yachts, a recent poem in which the field of reference 
is vast. It becomes plain that in his devoted exercises a 
combing out language until the air can blow through it 
Williams has added to his freshness the not-widely-foreseen 
virtues of scope and coherent form. 

The Yachts was published last year with 4n Early Marty: 
by the Alcestis Press. That book contained other examples 
of what I am pleased to call Williams’ development. Ma 
of the poems were strong because their subject matter 
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deep in social tragedy, and a crank might argue that with 
such material in such a time a craftsman like Williams had 
nothing to do but play in order to produce an associational 
emotive effect. But the truth is that Williams’ intensity — 
which is a noble play —has never lost anything through 
focus on a more or less given—even a “sentimental”’ 
subject (see The Discovery of the Indies in his prose work, 
In the American Grain). For Williams these subjects were 
not sentimental. His poem on D. H. Lawrence, Late for 
Summer W eath fo a Poor Old Woman, and one or two 
others have a formal and human density greater than that 
of most of his previous work. 

In the present volume there are seventeen poems at once 
more personal and more exquisite than these, ranging from 
poetic abstractions on Williams’ father and mother (4dam 
and Eve) — done in his driest style —to an extraordinary 
poem dedicated to Charles Demuth which seems an elabora- 
tion of the scheme of The Yachts. Or perhaps, since we 
are not assured as to which poem came first, The Yachts 
represented a later use of the plan of this poem, The Crimson 
Cyclamen. In any case I place the latter at the opposite 
pole from Adam and Eve because it is a complete exercise 
in the contemplation of a natural, rather than a human, 
order, exemplified in and symbolized by the flower. It con- 
sists of a long, minute and beautiful description, of the 
sort more coolly beloved by Marianne Moore, of the grada- 
tions in the life and form of the cyclamen, broadening out 
at the end to a suggestion of the world symbolized. 
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The day passes 

in a horizon of colors 

all meeting 

less severe in loveliness 

the petals fallen now well back 
till flower touches flower 

all round 

at the petal tips 

merging into one flower 


This poem, like The Yachts but more purely, illu 


one of the two major directions Williams’ talent has 
the “objectivist” direction, in which his dignity is 


to that of most objectivists. Mddam and Eve illustr: 
other. Of these two poems the second, dealing face to face 
with the subject without fancy, is by far the best — mordant 


{ 


moving and irreducible. Addressed to the mother fi 
old age, Williams’ short lines dropping one after anothe1 


} 


construct in the mind an aggregate of images and 

so tenderly placed and so sharp that the essence of son-and 
mother, son-versus-mother, becomes seriously clear. To n 
mind this is the strongest poem in the book, an experien 
held hard to a formal edge of perception. By contrast t 
much more savory and appealing poem, St. Francis Einste 
of the Daffodils, seems pretty — a contrast doubtless res; 
sible for its name. Really pretty and most unobject 
ably archaic —are the Translations from the Spanish, « 


which the first may be quoted for the season’s sake: 
The tired workman 
Takes his ease 
When his stiff beard’s all frost ) 
Thinking of blazing 
August’s corn 
And the brimming wine-cribs of Oct 


a 


r} 
UT ¢ 


feel ngs 


Robert Fitzger 
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OUT OF MEMORY 


The Old House in the Country, by Lizette Woodworth 

Reese. Farrar & Rinehart. 

Lizette Woodworth Reese’s first book of poems, A Branch 
of May, was printed privately and parochially in Baltimore 
in 1887. Her beautiful long poem, Little Henrietta, ap 
peared forty years later, in 1927. The Old House in the 
Country was written in 1913, and is given to us, according 


to Hervey Allen who writes a preface for it, in a more or 
I 








less unrevised form. Miss Reese’s later lyrics ed a 
few years ago in the volume, Pastures, and this ol and 
not particularly distinguished longer effort will, no doubt, be 


the only volume of her posthumously published poetr 

The ingredients of Miss Reese’s poetry never varied. 
Throughout her leng career they continued to be memories 
of her childhood and girlhood, spent in the countryside near 
3altimore. No lyric poet ever worked more strictly within 


limited range. ‘There is a monotonous classic air, the air 


of the Greek Anthology, enclosing her repeated co rn with 
the season of spring, the distinct fruit and blossom of every 
season, the look of light and shadow upon familiar ground, 
the scent of box; grief and death and joy and youth which 





all pass into time and are forgotten. Her distinction was 
based on the sincerity which backed up her delicate range 


an untiring and flawless sincerity that brou; 





through the deadest decades in American history, still pure 
and fresh to our own day. 


The Old House in the Country is written in the same 
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stanza form as Little Henrietta: five five-beat lines, a three- 
beat line, four five-beat lines. This stanza is a perfect carrier 
for the simplicity of the material and the resignation and 
nostalgia of the material’s tone. Like the stripped and naked 
quatrains of the later lyrics it makes firm, without chilling, 
the difficult poignancy of the emotion expressed, which might 
easily have slipped over into sentimentality of the most ap- 
palling kind. The break within the stanza halts the feeling, 
brings it up short, and weights it with a kind of silence. 

By a spent tree in a great solemn field 

A half-wind stirs the falling leaves, and makes 


A swirl of grizzled gold. Black overhead 
A crow caws once, no more, 


In the present volume this stanza is rhymed, an effect Miss 
Reese did not repeat in Little Henrietta, which must be 
later work. 

It is so rare for a lyric talent to deepen rather than to 
spread wider and more thinly, that we do not protest against 
the limitation of subject, the emotional recession, the lack 
of intellectual range in this poetry. Miss Reese wrote al- 
ways out of memory, and in memory everything is diminished 
and clarified. All is lightly, brightly colored and gently 
regretted ; loss and love and change are again and again ab- 
solved of their magnitude, their rage, and their power o! 
destruction. Even now, with trumped-up and _ insincere 
poetic frenzies all about us, there is something for us in the 
true report of senses keen as a child’s, keyed to a delicate 
poetic imagination. We can still answer, when we hear them 
in poetry, a good heart and a good ear. Louise Bogan 
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FACT AND MYSTERY 


In Tract of Time, by Helen Cornelius, with an Jntroduc- 
tion by Leonard Bacon. Oxford University Press. 

“The worming mind that will not rest’’ is the first line in 
this volume by Helen Cornelius and not uncharacteristic of 
the quality of thought and tone to be found in the rest of the 
collection, although suggesting more of its embedded wit 
than of its dignity. The wit is of a kind that lies in the old 
humanness of words, not in their superficial use for clever 
effect ; and the kind of dignity is that which comes with genu- 
ine poignance. Helen Cornelius selected and arranged her 
verses for In Tract of Time a few months before her death 
early in 1933. She left behind her a small volume of fine 
writing, serious and brave. As if she knew her time was 
short and she could net see enough of life, she drove her 
mind hard into everything that moved her, all things took on 
multiple meanings of pity, majesty, and loss. ‘The poems 
are not poems of haste, but scarcely more than a single one 
in the entire collection fails to carry as much as it can of 
concentrated appetite and language. It is inevitable that 
the reader himself should add to this his own sympathy for 
one who must too early lay aside a very real talent. 

Against a tragic urgency Helen Cornelius made use of 

The clean edge of thought, 

The frozen thrust of feeling — 
putting into her work an assent to life that persisted in the 
presence of pain (so frequently mentioned), and leaves to the 
poetry of our day a gift of rich composure. She was able to 
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take possession of her realm of feeling with a mind chastened 
but not elegiac, and her verse maintains a sensitive temper 
of strength and conviction, or a good share of the difference 
between living and dying. 

Her forms are traditional, yet she has made them p 
to some extent, rather through the frequent distinction of 
words than through any attempt to fortify a traditional 
measure with new emphasis. There are lyrical lines, 


O what can waken death? Not envious sun 
Lapping the green fields, nor the bird-singers — 
with the always fascinating strain between the iambic form 


and the accent of trochaic words. For the most part her 
mands on form are that it should carry the cogent burden of 
her thought with cleanliness and sufficient grace. There are 
some poems in which, while the meaning remains clear, the 
imagery is piled and uncorrected, lacking the integrity that 
makes the finest symmetry of poetical thinking. 

Chiefly one will recall the coherent passion of Luna 
Legend and On a Symphony of Beethoven. She will be 
membered for her love sonnets and the exceptional | 


The Wisdom of the Hand, The Poplar at Sundown, Uncon- 
suming Fire, The Minor Star, poems with much simple 


ironic discernment of mankind and its difficult deeds. More 


than once she leaves the mark of a mind well-stored, 


erent to facts but preferring their mystery. He: 


erse 


taining occasional classic and religious allusion, is modern in 


“the spark of being fully roused.” Hild 


variety and insight, a poetic and feminine intelligence w 
garde fi 
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Corresponden 
A LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


The editor of New Verse, our London contemporary, has 


sent us a report on the state of affairs in his country. We 





~ me Se ica aa . £4} NPE toe es 
present it to oul aacers as one view of the situation apvroad, 
pending the English Number which we plan for January. 


Your comments on the Surrealist Exhibition in the September 











POETRY move me to some notes about all that is going on here in 
England. Poetry has already reproved New Verse for |} etu 
lant and rude, but let me assure you that nothing in England, 
ll sé ages complaisance. Ther 
i Mr. Herbert Read, im: 
ist in Eliot-irony days, war-poet in 
1 le rbe rt Re { has el eiy gone sul 
ea for some months, and ever rote to 
ry § ement to keep “surrealism” out of th 
1 was indeed that exhibition. Th 
lations from the surrealists coming out eve! 


deed our Mr. Gascoyne (did you ever read 
ife in a more pompous b Ik tl i 

has said boo to it 
) newest cher ib, Mr. 
are after touch Eluard 
e. Perhaps elderly Mr. 
t 





tr still has his clique 
and st ing and writing notes on Powys 





Tr} is Mr. Michael Roberts, the literary 
st] There is Mr. Day 
1y Lewis’s pretensions 
re is still Mr. Eliot, I mea 
er, Mr. 


out ror 











i 1 somewhat seditious I 
There are still Criterion parties. But what do you find there? D 








vou find the first writers? You find the old relicts of imagis 
with moth in their feathers, you find parsons from Oxford, you 
adventurer-journalists from weeklies, crooked excursionists int 





“ood thing, lisping surt 


experts in Persian on leave from 
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Rapallo, museum officials, and oozings from the undrained cess-pit 
of the Orage mythomania. Auden? MacNeice? They are in Bir- 
mingham, or Iceland. Yeats? He is in the Himalayan snow, or 
the Saville. Spender? He is in Austria. Madge? He keeps to 
himself in Blackheath. Graves? Riding? Rebellion may drive them 
from Spain, but not into Russell Square. Isherwood? This mystery 
writes his novels in Portugal. Wyndham Lewis? There is company 
which Lewis will not keep. 

And so in London the Great Game of Literature is being played. 
The littlest men, the Herbert Reads, for example, terrified that one 
day they must be out of things, are forming their Front. Eliot even, 
the poet shrinking inside him, has recognized his falling price and 
tries to jack it up with grass stems. A cynical ex-associate of his 
watches the Birthday and New Year Honors, waiting for Eliot 
to win his Order of Merit, or his Knighthood. Puzzled onlookers, 
having a last faith in “genius,” find even genius unreliable, in 
Eliot, in Lewis (fragments of a giant), in Yeats (what horrors 
will his Oxford Book of Modern English Verse reveal?). “Eliot is 
the best we have, but what a pity he’s the best”; and discussing 
all this large active growth of goose grass, two English poets last 
week decided that, with such a similar state in politics, over the 
whole confusion from Baldwin to Citrine, Harold Macmillan to 
G. D. H. Cole, Herbert Morrison to Harry Pollitt, soft England is 
in the state of biological “sport” that the world has no use for. 
Can you doubt that, with our universal softness in politics, in in- 
tellect, we are ready for any kind of reaction with violence? Look 
at our new surrealist group? The group has brought out a bulletin. 
Who backs its words against Fascism? Among its English signa- 
tories beyond Henry Moore, a busy and valuable artist, and maybe 
two others, not one—I speak from knowing them—not one whose 
activities will ever create a minim of revolutionary excitement. 
They include that old hack of English modernism, Paul Nash; 
Roland Penrose, a dilettante of honesty, charm, and a private in- 
come; Herbert Read, quoter, taster, and politico-esthetic chame- 
leon; Fabian Trevelyan, an untalented imitator of Klee and 
Torres-Garcia; and then three small arrivistes, Reavey, Roughton 
and Todd. Not one of them, the best informed in psychology and 
doctrine told me, could pass an elementary examination in surreal- 
ist theory; and this, in England, is your vital, central surrealist 
integrity ! 
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Examining the great “activity” in England, on which you and 
other American editors comment so often, I find only a jelly of 
mythomania, or self-deception, careerism, dishonesty, and inepti- 
tude. Integrity is the scarcest quality in young English writers, a 
meditated purpose is still more scarce. His toughness, his curiosity, 
his love, his versatility, his plain cleverness as a writer still lift 
W. H. Auden above everyone else. Doubters may agree about that 
when they read his new poems, Look Stranger, and his and 
Isherwood’s new play, The Ascent of F 6. The next poet, in spite 
of politicians in criticism who can only see merit under immediate 
flag-poles, certainly is MacNeice. He preserves himself and sup- 
plies his own wisdom, if he has not the will or the strength to 
risk the dangers of political bigotry. Next, Americans should cer- 
tainly read the last two novels of Christopher Isherwood and his 
story, The Nowacks in New Writing, No. 1, and expect from him 
something much deeper than all he has yet written. Edward Up- 
ward (see also New Writing) must some day break into book- 
publication with his remarkable prose. Charles Madge and Stephen 
Spender I respect for their persons and their lives more yet than 
for their writings. Day Lewis—Day Lewis after The Magnetic 
Mountain, Day Lewis writing cheap thrillers, Day Lewis a fiction 
hack reviewing in the way he does review for the Daily Telegraph, 
Day Lewis writing verse of increasing incompetence and silliness 
—there seems to be nothing to hope for there. (Eliot, to his honor, 
was never taken in by Day Lewis: The Bloomsburies got him for 
the Hogarth Press, but they had pulled the wrong plum 

Of w Verse and current writers in it, I cannot say much. Some 
of its lions have shrunk to mice, I agree. My opinion of Mr. Dylan 
Thomas’s new Twenty-five Poems, for example, must be honest— 
that twenty-four twenty-fifths of them are psychopathological non- 
sense put down with a remarkable ineptitude in technique; but 
that does not mean that I would damn Mr, Thomas, who is a very 
tough creature, or that I would write off every failure in precocity. 
I acknowledge errors, hesitation, weaknesses, foolishness in New 
Verse, but at least we have made our own choice. I can say that 
few of the New Verse contributors wag around in the Literary 
Game; and, however dismal the English landscape is, New Verse 
may still be able to help to confidence some talents which are fit 
to be ranked with Auden and MacNeice. I shall continue New 
Verse a bit longer, anyway, with that idea. 








Geoffrey Grigson 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 


Poetry has the pleasure of awarding five prizes this year 
— its twenty-third list of honors in the twenty-four years of 
its history. We list them with grateful acknowledgments to 
the donors: 

The Helen Haire Levinson Prize, to be awarded for the 
twenty-second time through the generosity of Mr. Sal- 
mon QO. Levinson, the internationally distinguished Chi- 
cago lawyer and publicist. 

The Guarantors Prize, to be awarded for the twenty-third 
time ; presented this year by the Friday Club of Chicago, 
a society of Chicago women which has financed, eve 
since 1922, a number of PoETry’s prizes. 

The Oscar Blumenthal Prize for Poetry, founded by Mr. 
Charles M. Leviton of Chicago, initiated this year and 
to continue annually as a memorial to a great student 
and admirer of modern verse by his close friend. 

The Jeannette Sewell Davis Prize, awarded through 
Poetry for the second time by the generosity of two 
readers in memory cf a friend. This award, initiated 
in 1934 to be given in alternate years, will hereafter be 
given annually. 

The Midland Authors Prize, awarded for the sixth time 
to a young poet resident in one of the twelve central 
states which are represented in the Society of Midland 
Authors. 


We again recommend strongly to other clubs, and also to indi- 


viduals interested in the art, the endowment of prizes and scholar- 
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ships for poets similar to those given annually, in the larger Amer- 
ican communities and abroad, to painters, sculptors, architects, and 
musicians. The Guggenheim Foundation and the Pulitzer Prize— 
together with several special recognitions such as the Shelley Me- 
morial Award (endowed by the late Mary P. § the Hopwood 
awards to students at the University of Michigan, and the hos- 
pitality of the Yaddo and McDowell Foundations—are the only 
public endowments which allow poets to enjoy their benefits, 
as large annual or biennial grants—$1,000, $1,500, and even much 
more—are permanently endowed in great numbers to reward ex- 
cellence in the other arts. 


N 









where- 








to encourage such endowments, either as gifts or be- 





quests, it is our custom to suggest two plans which of as much 











progressiveness and idity, and freedom from local conserva- 
tive prejudices, as any artistic endowment in per i in hope for. 
Both plans impl ndowment fund in -eping of some rep- 





utable trust company, the income to supply the annual award. 











Under the first plan the donor, aided by the editor of Poetry and 
ot! carefully chosen advisers, would appoint the first committee « 
award—a jury stri professional, consisting o oets only; this 
jury to be self-perpetuating through the triennial resignation of one 
member and election of a new one. Under the second, let the presi- 
dents of three widely separated institutions—say, the Universities of 
California and Illinois, and the Poetry Soci of America; or Har- 
V the Universit f Chicago, and one of the Pacific Coast 
universities; or any other representative three—let such a group of 


colleges or societies be requested each year by the custodian of the 
the trust company) to appoint each a member of the commit- 
»f awards, such committee-member to be a poet of high repute, 





one not in their faculty or board of officers. And let this committee 
bestow the award. 

It would be for the donor to decide whether his gift or bequest 
should be used for scholarships—that is, student awards to young 
awards of honor, so to speak, to poets who have done 
in the art. If the award should be generously large, 
the honor would become correspondingly conspicuous, and this fact 
fluence toward the worthy disposal of it, as in 


obel Prize. 


poets; or 


high servi 





would be a 








the case of I 
The will of the late Mary P. Sears followed the second of these 
plans in endowing with $20,000 her annual Shelley Memorial 


} } 


Award, which thus far has been awarc 
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The editors and advisory committee of Poetry constitute 
the jury of awards. Poems by members of the jury are hors 
concours, the only entry of the past year being Second Sight, 
a group of nine lyrics by Jessica Nelson North in the Febru- 
ary 1936 issue. It has also been against our policy to repeat 
the awarding of individual prizes; under this rule the fol- 
lowing poets of our twenty-fourth year are hors concours 
in the Levinson or Guarantors lists: Marianne Moore, Elder 
Olson, and Marion Strobel. 

We proceed with the awards, which are made for poems 
printed during the past year in Volumes XLVII and XLVIII 
of Poetry (October 1935 through September 1936), with 


reference also to each poet’s general achievement or promise. 


The Heten Haire Levinson Prize of one hundred dol- 
lars, for a poem or group of poems by a citizen of the United 
States, published in Poetry during its twenty-fourth year, 
is awarded to 


Rospert PENN WARREN 


of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, for The Garden, printed in 
Poetry for October 1935, and for earlier works printed in 
this magazine and later collected in his recent volume, 
Thirty-six Poems. 

This prize has been previously awarded as follows: 
1914—Carl Sandburg, for Chicago Poems. 
1915—Vachel Lindsay, for The Chinese Nightingale. 
1916—Edgar Lee Masters, for All Life in a Life. 
1917—Cloyd Head, for Grotesques. 
1918—J. C. Underwood, for The Song of the Cheechas. 
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1919—H, L. Davis, for Primapara. 

1920—Wallace Stevens, for Pecksniffiana. 

1921—Lew Sarett, for The Box of God. 

1922—Robert Frost, for The Witch of Cods. 

1923—Edwin Arlington Robinson, for Avenel Gray. 

1924—Amy Lowell, for Evelyn Ray. 

1925—Ralph Cheever Dunning, for The Four Winds. 

1926—Mark Turbyfill, for 4 Marriage with Space. 

1927—Maurice Lesemann, for New Poems. 

1928—Elinor Wylie, for Four Poems. 

1929—Marjorie Allen Seiffert, for Bread Out of Iron. 

1930—Hart Crane, for The Bridge. 

1931—Edna St. Vincent Millay, for Three Sonnets. 

1933—Marianne Moore, for Part of a Novel, Part of a Poem, Part 
of a Play. 

1934—Horace Gregory, for Men of Three Ages. 

1935—Mary Barnard, for Spectral Tunes. 


The Guarantors Prize of one hundred dollars for a 
poem or group of poems published in Portrry during its 


twenty-fourth year is awarded to 
Marya ZATURENSKA 


of Bronxville, New York, for Everlasting Morning, a group 
of seven poems printed in Porrry for September 1936. 


This prize has been previously awarded as follows: 

1913—Vachel Lindsay, for General William Booth Enters int 
Heaven, 

1914—Constance Skinner, for Songs of the Coast-dwellers. 
1915—“H. D.,” for Poems. 
1916—John Gould Fletcher, for Arizona Poems. 
1917—Robert Frost, for Snow. 
1918—Ajan Syrian, for From the Near East. 
1919—Marjorie Allen Seiffert, for The Old Woman. 
1920—Edna St. Vincent Millay, for The Beanstai 
1921— Ford Madox Ford, for 4 House. 
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1922—-Alfred Kreymborg, for Pianissimo. 

1923—Lola Ridge, for The Fifth-floor Window. 
1924—Amanda Hall, for The Ballad of Three Sons. 
1925—Leonora Speyer, for Ballad of a Lost House. 
1926—Agnes Lee, for New Poems. 

1927—Malcolm Cowley, for Blue Juniata, 

1928—Marion Strobel, for Lost City. 

1929—H. Boner, for Memoranda of Various Phenomena. 
1930—Abbie Huston Evans, for On This Hill. 
1931—William Carlos Williams, for The Botticellian Trees. 
1933—Elder Olson, for Essay on Deity and A Novel in Pictur. 
1934—Hildegarde Flanner, for 4 Ballad and Lyrics. 
1935—Winfield Townley Scott, for Biography for Traman. 


The Oscar BLUMENTHAL PRIZE For Poetry of one hun- 
dred dollars for a poem or group of poems published in 
Poetry during our twenty-fourth year is awarded to 

Marion STROBEL 
of Chicago, for her group of nine poems, Lyrics, printed in 
Poetry for June 1936. This award initiates this new an- 
nual prize on our list. 


The JEANNETTE SEWELL Davis Prize of one hundred 
dollars for a poem or group of poems by a young poet, offered 
this year for the second time through two friends of Porrry 
is awarded to 
Davip SCHUBERT 

of Brooklyn, New York, for his poem, Kind Valentin 
printed in Poetry for July 1936. 

This prize was previously awarded as follows: 
1934—Jesse Stuart, for Young Kentucky. 
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The Miptanp AvutuHors Prize of fifty dollars, donated 
by the Society of Midland Authors for work by a poet resi- 
dent in one of the twelve midland states, is awarded to 

Epwarp WEISMILLER 
of Appleton, Wisconsin, for his group of four poems, The 
Latched Gate, printed in Portry for June 1936. 

This prize has previously been awarded as follows: 
1929—Gladys Campbell, for Seven Poems. 
1930—Polly Chase Boyden, for poems in Poetry 
1931—Robert Fitzgerald, for Mutations. 
1933—Allen Tate, for The Rooftree. 

1935—C, A, Millspaugh, for Out of a Soundless Land. 

Besides the above awards, the following poems of our 
twenty-fourth year receive HoNoRABLE MENTION: 

The Story of Lowry Maen, by Padraic Colum (October). 
The Cock of Iieaven (group), by Elder Olson (August). 
Before the Hour (group), by Edwin Rolfe (May). 

Bleak and Pink Airs (group), by Leslie Cross (September). 
Return on a Shield (group), by Harry Brown (July). 
Sleeping and Waking, by Edmund Wilson (February). 
The Blind Man’s Morning, by Viola Meynell (December). 


The Gothic Dusk, by Frederic Prokosch (April). 
Wanderings (group), by Raymond Hosken (March). 
The Unknown Quantity (group), by Carl Bulosan (Febru- 


The Trackless Way (group), by Lola Pergament (Novem- 
ber). 

Unripe Falling (group), by Roberta Teale Swartz (April). 

This Is the Hour, by Josephine Jacobsen (September). 
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Three Sonnets, by Richard Leon Spain (August) 

Gold of Evening, by North Falconer (August). 

Inland from Jupiter, by Frances Dickinson Pinder (April). 
Autumnal, by James Still (October). 

A Litter of Honey (group), by C. H. Manuel (Decembe 


As a complete record of Portry’s prize awards during the 
past twenty-four years, we print the following lists fri 
previous Novembers: 


The John Reed Memorial Prize of one hundred dollars, pré 
by Louise Bryant, was awarded seven times, as follows: 
1924—Marya Zaturenska, for Elegies over John Reed 
1925—Countee P. Cullen, for Threnody for a Brown Gir 
1926—Herbert S. Gorman, for Desultory Epistle 
1927—Jessica Nelson North, for Jmpersona/ and other poen 
1928—Elizabeth Madox Roberts, for Ballet Song of Mary 
1929—Archibald MacLeish, for his poetry in general. 
1930—Louise Bogan, for her poetry in general. 


The Youzg Poet’s Prize, for poets who had not yet publisl 
volume, presented five times by the Friday Club and othe: 
mostly by anonymous donors, has been awarded as follows 

1916—Muna Lee, for Foot-notes. 

1918—Emanue! Carnevali, for The Splendid Comm 

1919—Mark Turbyfill, for poems of 1917-18-19 

1920—Miaurice Lesemann, for 4d Man Ii’a 

1921—Hazel Hall, for Repetitions. 

1922—Robert J. Roe, for 4 Sailor’s Note-he 

1923—H. Stuart, for Poems. 

1924—Marjorie Meeker, for 4 Dialogue and Ly: 

1925—George Dillon, for Preludes. 

1926—Marie Luhrs, for Patterns for Weavers. 

1927—Leo C. Turner, for In Oklahoma. 

1928—Ted Olson, for Blizzard. 

1929—James J. Rvan, for Gray Leaves and Gold 

1930—Elder Olson, for Poems. 

1931—Harold Lewis Cook, for Things Descried 
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he Friends of American Writers, a club of Chicago women which 





was instrumental in starting the Chicago Foundation for Lit- 
ire, has given the following prizes of $100 each through Poetry: 


-Winifred Welles, for The Heart of Light. 


1928—Sterling North, for Round and Round. 
19 
1 —Elder Olson, the above Young Poet’s Prize for eicht Poems. 











Besides the above six series of prizes, a number of special prizes 
will complete the rec« 
I Iward of Hon 1 prize of $500 awarded in 1928 to Vachel 
Lit 
earliest award, a prize of $250 offered in Porerry’s first 
ber for the most distinguished poem of our first year, was aw 
in November, 1913, to William Butler Yeats, for The G 





and by his suggesti 


passed on by the prize jury to 





poet, Ezra Pound, then on Porrry’s staff as Foreign ( 


} 
ent; all but $50, which Mr. Yeats reserved for a book-pl 





$100, awarded to Louise Driscol 





\/ 
( ks m on war or peace included in our Jia 
Num 14. 

A awarded to Wallace Stevens for Thré 
Travelers Watch a Sunrise, printed in Porrry for July, 1916, 
the best one-act poetic play received in a prize contest 

A Lyric Prize of $100, awarded in 1928 to Horace Gregory, for 
Prisoner’s Sone ind two yric Prizes of $50 each, awarded in 


1931 to Basil Bunting and Helen Hoyt. 
Che Walter Van Rensselaer Berry Prize of $100, awarded in 
1928 to Emanuel Carnevali, for Nig/t and othe: 
The Peace Poem Pri of $250, awarded, 1929 (by a special 
of poets after a contest), to Charles A. Wagner for The Un 














THE PRIZE POEMS 


.ccording to our custom, we reprint a tew of the sh¢ 


ir awards are based. 





poems, we reprint he Garden: 
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THE GARDEN 
On a fine day in early autumn 


How kind, how secretly, the sun 

Has blessed this garden frost has won, 
And touched again, as once it used, 

The furléd boughs by frost bemused. 
Though summered brilliance had but room 
For blossom, now the leaves will bloom 
Their time, and take from a milder sun 
The unreviving benison. 


No marbles whitely gleam among 

These paths where gilt the late pear hung; 
But branches interlace to frame 

An avenue of stately flame 

Where yonder, far more chill and pure 
Than marble, gleams the sycamore, 

Of argent torse and cunning shaft 
Propped nobler than the sculptor’s craft. 


The hand that crooked upon the spade 
Here plucked the peach, and thirst allayed; 
Here lovers paused upon the kiss, 
Instructed of what ripeness is. 

Where all who came might stand to try 
The grace of this green emper 

Now jay and cardinal debate, 

Like twin usurpers, the ruined state 


Then he who sought, not love but peace 
In such rank plot could take no ease 
Now poised between the two alarms 
Of summer’s lusts and winter’s harms, 
For him alone these precincts wait 
With sacrament that could translate 
All things that fed luxurious sense 
From appetite to innocence 


Of Marya Zaturenska’s group of seven poems, Everlasting 


Morning, we reprint one: 
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COLD MORNING SKY 


O morning fresh and clear as heavenly light, 
Like warmth of love within the unwilling breast: 
Sad to be so possessed, 

Always the delicate shafts, piercing and bright, 
lroubling my rest. 








Neither tempestuous now, nor tormented 

As when in fragrant unforgotten air 

Of the blood’s April all the world was spent 
In passionate discontent, 

In rapture and despair. 

rold beat thin into a threac 
Metallic-firm and shadow-fine as thought, 
So this new Eros rests his shining head 
Upon a book much prized and seldom read, 
Glad to be captured, shielded and untaught. 


like rich golk 





[hen under morning, everlasting morning, 


Clear as new joy, cool with expectant breath, 
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The mystery takes blood, the arriving sun takes warning, 


Ihe soul within its sheath 

Explains, endures, interprets all the bliss 
Once new and unexplained; 

The lucid flower is named, the numbered kiss 
he pulse-beat counted and reduced to this, 
And nothing is profaned. 


But airy-light, oh fragile, bitter-sweet 

A small bell rings, when all enchantment’s done 
In smallest intervals of expanding dawn 

rill magic fills the eyes, lightens the feet, 
Dissolves the wonder, all fulfilled, complete 


A brief and memorable singing in the sun. 
ging 


Of Marion Strobel’s group of nine Lyrics, we reprint two: 


FLIGHT OF FAITH 


Where was your runway, faith, your spread of wings? 


Where did the silver sun of your propeller rise? 
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Where did your cylinders start muttering 
Flight with no semblance to a thing that flies 


Carry me on, defiant, though I know 
Back to the earth we'll flame through darkening air 


gt 


These wings that catch the sun will gather sno\ 
Till one more flake is one too much to bear 


That back to earth, in flames, without control 
The summits that we clear are of the mind, 
Ihe vapors that we skirt are of the soul — 
O speck, foredoomed, between them flying blind! 


BEFORE ANNIHILATION 


Within the quiet moment when the he: 

Beats faster and the breath gives out, 

The hunted turn imperiously about. 
Foredoomed they are: the bullet and the dart 
That flying fall alike on deer and mar 
Will reach them. But the fears from which 
ire gone. 


Within the instant pause 
Before annihilation, hunted, they 
urn arrogant, stand motionless, at b: 
With muscles taut —on whom the sun 


May shine, the rain in icy sluices : 
On whom each season, like a hawk, may feed 


Valor has cleared the spot where terror 
Medallioned on it, scornfully, they bleed 


We reprint David Schubert’s poem: 
KIND VALENTINI 


She hugs a white rose to her he 
The petals flare —in her breail 
She’ll catch the fruit on h 

The flower rooted in the bon 
The face at evening comes for love 
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Reeds in the river meet below. 
She sleeps, small child, her face a 
The dream comes in with stars to ¢ 
Into the window, feigning snow. 
This is the book that no one knows. 
The papered wall holds mythic oaks 
Behind the oaks a castle grows. 





Over the door, and over her 

(She dies! she wakes!) the steeds gallop. 
The child stirs, hits the dumb air, weeps, 
Afraid of night’s long loving-cuy 

Into yourself, live, live, Joanne! 

And count the buttons — how they run 
To doctor, -d chief, lady’s man! 
Most softly pass, on the stairs down, 
The stranger in your evening gown. 





Hearing white, inside your grief, 
An insane laughter up the roof. 
O little wind, come in with dawn 


your shadow on the lawn. 





ik the pet! and let carnations 
Smell them! they’re the very first. 
Break the sky, and let come magi 


Rain! Let earth come pseudo-tragi 











Roses lossom, unrehearsed. 

Head, break! is broken. Dream, so smal 
Come in to her. O little child, 

Dance on squills where the winds n wild 
The candles rise in the warm night 

Back and forth, the tide is bright 

Slowly, slowly, the waves retreat 

Under her wish and under feet. 

And over tight breath, tighter eyes, 








The mirror ebbs, it ebbs and flows. 
the intern, the driver, speed 
lo gangrene! But—who knows suppose 
side her! Please, star-bright 
€ e in the night 
A soft-voiced, like a tear, guitar 
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It calls a palm coast from afar. 

And oh, so far the stars were there 
For him to hang upon her hair 

Like the white rose he gave, white hot, 
While the low sobbing band — it wept 
Violets and forget-me-nots. 


Edward Weismiller’s group of four poems, The 


Latched Gate, we reprint one: 





KIN 
These I see with a dog’s eyes: 
the hunched cloud on a sunset rise 
like a tawny cat with sickle claws; 
the eyes, nose, mouth, a rabbit draws 
in the windy snow with its thimble track; 
and the long moon burning, white on black. 


These I know as a dog knows: 
disquiet of the effluent rose; 

the tingling leaf, compulsive musk 

of shadowed deer on a track at dusk; 
and the mad command to break and go 
inherent in the unscarred snow 


These I feel as a dog feels: 

the fang keen at my nimble heels; 

and a low, sullen, secret hate 

for the leash and the whip and the latched gate 
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News Notes 


The December Number of Poetry will be a memorial to Harriet 


Monroe. 
She had 


journey to Buenos Aires and her attendance at 


there between September 3rd and 13th, 1 





society o1 


and was chosen 


936. T 
Poets-Essayists-Novelists she had belonged ror some years, 


planned to contribute to that issue a full account of her 


the P.E.N. 


Congress 
o this international 


as the delegate of the Chicago chapter to the first 


conference held in South America, at the invitation of the Argen- 


tina government. Whether her record was written or not, we 


yet say, as her baggage has not reached 
writing. 
She was buried 


ashes to Chicago could not be satisfied. 
in Pizarro’s city where 
POETRY be continued 
Morton Dauwen Zabel 
as Associate Editor, 


death overtook | 
under the 


Editor, 


Ww ill 


serving as 


the [ 


ler. 
presen 


Miss J 


and Miss Geraldine Udell as Business 


cannot 


nited States at this 


at Arequipa, Peru. The hope of bringing her 
She finds her 


resting place 





t management, 
a Nelson North 
Manager. 


The poetry section of neither the present nor the December issue 





The December 


will be affected by the loss of PoETry’s editor. 
planned for publication will appear. 
occupy the prose section of that number. 


Miss Marianne Moore 


Manuscripts already 


will 


memorial 








i 
author of Poems goist Press, London, 1921), of 
Dial Press, 1924), of Selected Poems (Macmillan Co. 
of The Pangolin and Other Verse (Brendin Publishing Company, 
London, 1936). For four years she edited The Dial 1925-29), 
following her reception of the Dial Award in 1925, She first ap- 
peared in P 


criticism to these 
She lives in Brook 


Iwo 


n 1933 she rec 
| i ae 
this issue 





poets of 


ceived 


j 


OETRY in 1915, and has contributed both verse and prose 


the Levinson Prize. 


appear in Poetry for the first time: 


Mr. William Empson, of London and Cambridge, England, is 
well known as the author of two works of literary analysis, Seven 


Types of Ambiguity 


1930) and Some Versions of Pastoral (1935). 


He has also published a volume of Poems through Faber & Faber. 


Mr. William Pillin 


Iowa, was born at 
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of Chicago and more recently employed in 
lexandrowsk, Russia, but lived chiefly in the 
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Krimea, on the Black Sea, before emigrating to America thirteen 
years ago, at the age of twelve. His poems have appeared in The 
New Republic, The New Masses, Dynamo, Anvil, Windsor Quar- 
terly, and other journals. He has recently attended classes in jour- 
nalism at Northwestern University. 

Dr. William Carlos Williams, of Rutherford, N. J., has appeared 
many times in PoETry since our second volume in 1913, and has 
published many books, of which the latest is reviewed in this issue, 
His present poem “refers to Emily Dickinson.” 

Mr. Frederick ten Hoor, born in the Netherlands and now living 
near Grand Rapids, Michigan, appears here for the fourth time. 

Mr. Thomas Duncan of Des Moines, Iowa, is the author of 
Elephants at War (The Prairie Press, 1935) and of a _ novel, 
O Chautauqua! 

May Lewis (Mrs. Lafayette Goldstone), of New York, is the 
author of Red Drumming in the Sun (Alfred A. Knopf, 1931). 

Mr. Verne Bright lives in Aloha, Oregon. His verse has appeared 
in many periodicals. 

Bertha Ten Eyck James (Mrs. Daniel C. Rich), of Chicago, is the 
author of Nine Dragons (Harold Vinal, 1927). 

Miss Mary Ray McCullar lives in Denton, Texas. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Ideas of Order, by Wallace Stevens. Alfred A. Knopf. 

The Old House in the Country and Worleys, by Lizette Woodworth 
Reese. Farrar & Rinehart. 

The Assassins, by Frederic Prokosch. Harper & Bros. 

Calling Western Union, by Genevieve Taggard. Harper & Bros. 

Stand With Me Here, by Robert Francis. Macmillan Co. 

New Poems, by Frederick Mortimer Clapp. Harper & Bros. 

Homer’s Golden Chain, by Virginia Moore. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Song for a Listener, by Leonard Feeney. Macmillan Co. 

Time Has No Shadow, by Katherine Garrison Chapin, Dodd, Mead. 
PROSE: 

Essays Ancient and Modern, by T. S. Eliot. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

A Walk After John Keats, by. Nelson S. Bushnell. Farrar & Rine- 
hart. 

Red Clay Country, by Margaret Cabell Self. Harper & Bros. 

Why Quit Our Own? by George N. Peek with Samuel Crowther. 
O. VanNostrand Co., N. Y. C. 
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